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THE MURDER OF A PRIME MINISTER 

Exactly one hundred years ago a sinister shadow cast its 
pall over a kingdom which was passing from the darkness of 
narrow tradition into the light of broad statescraft. Pitt's death 
was still fresh in the memory of England; the cause of it, 
Napoleon, was yet a menace to her security and safety ; suc- 
ceeding administrations of the honest and intelligent but in- 
effective Grenville and the infirm and drug-ridden Portland had 
not been able to counteract the deadening influences of a king 
more than half mad, prejudiced, and bound to have his own 
way. And now that the King was hopelessly insane, the future 
George IV held an incompetent and demoralizing sway as 
Regent, with a ministry, as unpopular as it was mediocre, 
combating unsuccessfully with an unprecedented era of com- 
mercial and financial hardships. 

Somehow an all-absorbing melancholy and depression made 
themselves felt everywhere, and in no place were ineffectuality 
and a morbid spirit of uncertainty more perfectly typified than 
in the groups of London buildings where the nation maintained 
its organic life — the Houses of Parliament. These were con- 
temptibly cramped, tawdry and old, fit subjects for the bonfire 
which afterwards consumed them, and, as if to emphasize with 
dignity the sombreness of the picture, over against this dilapi- 
dation stood Westminster Hall, used then as now as a lobby or 
vestibule. It seemed fitting that the death knell of ambition, 
sounded by these wretched old rattletraps, should be confronted 
by the memories of tragic but resolute action contained in this 
splendid architectural and historical relic of William Rufus, son 
of the Conqueror, and Richard II. For here it was, among 
other notable events, that the Earl of Strafford, of "Thorough" 
fame, was condemned to death ; that Charles I was tried and 
sent to the block ; that Cromwell, wearing the royal purple lined 
with ermine and holding a golden sceptre in one hand and the 
Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord Protector, and that 
Warren Hastings, after a trial which lasted seven years, was 
acquitted. 
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The spring of 1812 was a time when the air was full of evil 
premonition, and as association has much to do with one's 
thoughts, waking or sleeping, it might well be that as one John 
Williams laid himself down to sleep on the night of May the 
third, down in Cornwall, his mind was anxious concerning pub- 
lic matters and quite ready to carry its burden into the fantasies 
of Dreamland. Be that as it may, he dreamed he stood in 
Westminster Hall and saw entering there a small man dressed 
in a blue coat and a white waistcoat. Immediately a person in 
a snuff -colored coat with metal buttons, whom the dreamer had 
observed from the first, took a pistol from under his coat and 
presented it at the little man. The pistol was discharged, the 
ball entering under the left breast, and Mr. Williams saw the 
blood issue from the wound, the countenance alter, and the un- 
fortunate man fall to the ground. He further saw the murderer 
laid hold of, and, then inquiring who the sufferer might be, he 
was informed that it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Three times in succession did this dream, with recurring 
exactness come to the worthy citizen, and so great was the im- 
pression it made upon him that he was desirous of at once going 
to London and acquainting some one in authority with his most 
curious experience. He was, however, dissuaded from this 
course by the assurance of his friends that he would be treated 
as a fanatic. 

Is a dream something more than fantasy? Is it, in some 
instances at least, an occult medium of prophecy? These 
questions were asked on May nth, when the news flashed 
through London that Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Prime Minister of England, had been murdered 
amidst the solemn and spectacular shades of Westminster Hall. 
When the facts of the assassination came out, they agreed 
in every essential particular, — personal description, dress, place 
and method, — with the details of the dream, save only that the 
murderer in the flesh had concealed himself behind a heavy 
door. It appeared that, for some weeks before the occurrence, 
John Bellingham, an unfortunate merchant and ship broker 
of Liverpool, had been hanging about the lobbies and galleries 
of the Commons, full of a grievance against the government 
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originating in the refusal of the English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg to interfere with the regular process of Russian law 
under which he had been arrested in Archangel while pursuing 
certain commercial enterprises. On the day of the murder, and 
at the time when many members were passing through the lobby 
on their way to the House, he concealed himself in the recess 
of the doorway, and as Perceval entered shot him through the 
heart. 

Though the murderer had applied to the Prime Minister for 
redress and had been refused, he stated, after the commission of 
the crime, that he had killed him only because he was the first 
of his enemies to appear, his real quarry being Lord George 
Leveson-Gower, afterwards Earl Granville. Lord Eldon (so 
morbidly concerned about his health and safety that he stood on 
his hat at the Duke of York's funeral to keep from catching 
cold), was wont to say that he was the person watched for, 
as the man had hung about the Court of Chancery just a little 
while before. However, no connection was ever shown to exist 
between Bellingham and the Lord Chancellor. 

There was abundant evidence that Bellingham was insane at 
the time of his crime and that he had long been so. He could 
assign no good reason for his act and was not proud or vain of 
it, shedding bitter tears when his victim's last moments were 
described, but he seemed calmly satisfied that what he had done 
was not wrong. 

In view of this, it is somewhat curious how summary was the 
manner in which the prisoner was treated. Mr. Perceval was 
shot soon after five in the afternoon of Monday; the trial came 
on the following Friday at the Old Bailey, and his assassin was 
hanged on the following Monday. One short week saw the 
beginning and the end of the whole tragedy ! So great was the 
consternation of the government at this unlooked-for and almost 
unparalleled catastrophe that it determined to create a warning 
for all time that could not be mistaken. All offers of evidence 
to prove insanity, actual and hereditary, were refused, and the 
nation went on record as executing a man whom it knew to be, 
morally if not legally, irresponsible. It is fair to assume that, 
if railroads and electricity had furnished at that time, as now, 
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means of rapidly communicating private and public sentiment, 
Bellingham would not have died as he did. 

Spencer Perceval was not a big man in any sense. He was 
a lawyer by profession and had served both as Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General, but he was mainly a politician. His was 
not a mind broad enough to entertain large views or large pro- 
jects, and though he was virtuous, honorable, and amiable in 
his private relations, and zealously attached to the church, he 
was distinguished throughout his public life for his stolid re- 
sistance to all reforms, particularly that much-desired and 
needed one of the emancipation of the Catholics. Tom Moore 
had a jibe for him and his associates as he had for many others 
in the public eye, calling them "that canting crew." However, 
at Perceval's death, Moore's big heart and beautiful mind in- 
duced him to write of the departed minister: — 

In the dirge we sung o'er him no censure was heard — 
Unembitter'd and free did the tear-drop descend ; 

We forgot in that hour how the statesman had err'd, 
And wept for the husband, the father, and friend. 

Notwithstanding his defects, Perceval's virtues have been 
commemorated in Westminster Abbey by a monument. It is a 
recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus ; at the head is a mourning 
figure of Strength, and at the foot Truth and Moderation. The 
relief above represents the murder, the second figure to the left 
being that of Bellingham. 

The conscientious Lord Liverpool succeeded to the Premier- 
ship, and his government lasted for fifteen years. Whether the 
national strength grew by reason of the removal of Perceval or 
in spite of it, is not necessary to determine. The obvious fact 
is, that during the incumbency of Liverpool, George Canning, 
one of the greatest foreign secretaries England ever had and a 
man identified with broad ideas on all the great questions of the 
times, Lord Grey, and Lord John Russell, the pioneers of 
English reform, did much to prepare the way for the greatness 
of the Victorian Era. 

H. Merian Allen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



